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VITAL STATISTICS OF BUENOS AYRES. 


A brief review of the vital statistics of Buenos Ayres 
may perhaps awaken some interest in the International Medi¬ 
cal Congress shortly to assemble in Philadelphia, not only as 
adding one more to the data accumulated from day to day as 
elements of the sanitary science, but as presenting circum¬ 
stances peculiar to that Argentine city itself. 

Buenos Ayres, next to Rio de Janeiro, the most populous 
city in South America, has grown with extreme rapidity, hav¬ 
ing tripled its population within the last twenty-five years, 
mainly owing to the vast tide of emigration from the Euro¬ 
pean shores. But, even in the event of a diminution of the 
influx of immigrants, and a corresponding reduction of the 
rate of increase, it is almost certain that Buenos Ayres will, 
at the close of the present century, have upward of half a 
million inhabitants. 

Situated in latitude 35° south, with a genial climate, it is 
exempt from the extremes of temperature so common in other 
localities; and, were it not for the modifying influences exer¬ 
cised upon its sanitary condition by the increase of population 
and by the circumstances usually attending that increase— 
when not overruled by strict observance of the admonitions 
of science—it would be as healthy a city as its name {good 
air) would seem to bespeak. 

But the death-rate in Buenos Ayres attains proportions by 
no means satisfactory; and the recent epidemics, particularly 
the yellow-fever scourge of 1871-’t|, show that much has to 
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be done before the city can regain that salubrity reasonably 
to be expected from its situation and soil, and from the pre¬ 
vailing winds and other climatic conditions with which it is 
favored by Nature. 

Epidemics are warnings to mankind—warnings all the 
louder in proportion to the severity of the visitation; and. 
Buenos Ayres has learned, from her recent sufferings the les¬ 
son to be desired. Works, both above and beneath the sur¬ 
face, are now in prosecution for the sanitary improvement of 
the city, by means of a system of drainage and underground 
disinfection, to cost twenty millions of hard dollars (eight 
millions have already been expended), and which, when com¬ 
pleted, will be one of the most efficient in the world. 

Besides, the population of the city is, to a great extent, 
composed of foreign elements permanently incorporated there¬ 
in, and constantly increasing. In this respect Buenos Ayres 
bears a striking analogy to many cities in the United States, 
and, like these, presents a series of phenomena peculiar to this 
species of social evolution, as revealed in the vital statistics. 
The analogy here referred to I shall endeavor to point out in 
the course of the present essay. 

POPULATION OF BUENOS AYRES. 

It is necessary, first of all, to determine the population of 
Buenos Ayres and its component elements, the accurate ac¬ 
complishment of which, however, is difficult, owing to the 
long intervals between the censuses and the rapid increase of 
the number of inhabitants. The mode of development in 
cities of the New World is in general so irregular that, in 
measuring their growth, it will not suffice merely to deter¬ 
mine the difference between the number of births and deaths. 
The increase resulting from that tardy process is insignificant 
when compared with that derived by immigration and by the 
irresistible attractions which populous centres exercise at all 
times upon neighboring towns. This species of attraction is, 
from causes peculiar to the Argentine Republic, more power¬ 
ful in Buenos Ayres than in other American cities of similar 
growth. In 1871, for example, the number of victims of the 
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disastrous yellow-fever epidemic exceeded that of the births 
iu the same year by 13,206; but the equilibrium of the popu¬ 
lation was more than reestablished by the influx of emigrants 
from Europe and from the surrounding provinces and re¬ 
publics. 

By comparing the total number of births during the quin¬ 
quennium 1858-’72 with the total number of deaths during 
the same period, including, of course, the victims of the chol¬ 
era of 1867 and 1868 and those of the yellow fever of 1871, we 
observe a decrease of 1,778 in the population. Hence, if 
Buenos Ayres had depended solely upon the vegetative pro¬ 
gression for its growth, its population, instead of increasing, 
would have been diminished. Meantime, the ravages of such 
frightful mortality were more than compensated by immigra. 
tion and attraction, and the remarkable growth of the city 
pursued its course without any apparent interruption. 

The progress becomes more and more marked dating from 
1852. In the absence of official data it is scarcely possible to 
estimate the population of Buenos Ayres in that year, which 
was marked by a political event of transcendent importance— 
the downfall of the dictatorship by which the nation had been 
oppressed and depopulated for the space of twenty years. 
Numerous emigrants returning to their homes after a pro¬ 
longed proscription; the establishment of liberty, political 
and civil; the opening the navigable rivers to the vessels of 
all nations; the discovery of riches susceptible of being devel¬ 
oped advantageously in the Argentine Republic by the hand 
of man; and the facilities offered by both the government 
and the people to foreigners desiring to take up their residence 
there, induced a stream of European immigrants which con¬ 
tinued uninterruptedly for a number of years. Dating from 
the beginning of the influx of foreigners, the rapid growth of 
the population becomes evident, and about that time the 
greatest increase took place. Nevertheless, no census of the 
city was taken until 1855, nor was a second effected until 
1869, the year of the general census of the republic. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the constitution the general census will in 
future be taken every ten years. 

The two censuses referred to are, therefore, the only avail- 
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able data on which to base my computations; those for other 
years must, of necessity, be only approximate. 

In the census of 1855 the total population of the city was 
set down at 91,548, and in the general census of 1869 at 177,- 
787. Hence, the mean annual rate of increase during the 
period embraced between those two extremes would be 4.8, 
always supposing the progression to have been uniform. 
How, by applying the same system of reckoning to the pre¬ 
vious years, that is to say, from 1852, and to the successive 
years down to 1875, the population of Buenos Ayres would 
be as in the annexed table in the years therein expressed: 

1851, by calculation ..... 

1855, according to census 
1869, “ “ 

1875, by calculation. 

On reviewing the foregoing statement of the increase of 
the population, two objections seem to offer, and I must now 
endeavor to explain them. They are: first, the epidemic of 
1871, which would appear to have checked for the time being 
the numerical advancement of the population; and, second, 
the perceptibly decreased immigration in the last two years, 
1874 and 1875. 

Buenos Ayres is not only the chief port, but also, by rea¬ 
son of its position, the natural centre of all movement in the 
republic. It is the point of disembarkment for the immigrant 
on his arrival, and of reembarkment for those who return to 
Europe. Passengers, whether immigrants or not, coming 
from Montevideo, likewise land at Buenos Ayres; and there 
they go on shipboard again when leaving to go back. There, 
too, is the rendezvous of all craft navigating the tributary 
streams of the Bio de la Plata. Hence, the movement of 
passengers throughout the year may at all times be readily 
ascertained, and the balance to the credit or debit of Buenos 
Ayres accurately determined by comparison of the arrivals 
and departures. The communications by land are extremely 
limited, and confined to the rural districts of Buenos Ayres 
and the neighboring provinces. It is generally admitted that 
more than two-thirds of all immigrants to the republic, come 


76,000 inhabitants. 
91,548 “ 

177,787 “ 

230,000 “ 
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•whence they may, remain in Buenos Ayres city, the remain¬ 
der being distributed through the surrounding country. 

The following table shows the movement of passengers for 
the port of Buenos Ayres in the years 1864-’72 : 


Years. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Balance remaining. 

1864. 

29,307 

16,745 

12,562 

1866. 

30,656 

24,434 

6,132 

1866. 

40,132 

20,658 

19,474 

1867. 

42,729 

21,154 

21,575 

1868. 

66,364 

25,342 

31,012 

1869. 

73,045 

29,990 

43,055 

1870. 

81,166 

33,450 

47,716 

1871. 

49,741 

28,468 

21,273 

1872. 

70,991 

36,756 

34,235 


As seen in the foregoing table, in 1870, the year immedi¬ 
ately following the general census, the balance in favor of the 
population reached the highest point hitherto known, as far as 
the arrival and departure of passengers are concerned. That 
year was an auspicious one for the city. Immediately after 
the termination of the Paraguayan war a vast accumulation 
of capital was effected, credit facilities opened up, encourage¬ 
ment offered to such as desired to embark in new industrial 
enterprises, and important public works undertaken, such, for 
instance, as city railroad lines; and the result of all these 
favorable circumstances was the attraction to and permanent 
establishment in Buenos Ayres of a vast number of people 
from foreign countries and from the other provinces of the 
republic. The influx of strangers at that time amounted to 
two-thirds of the balance of 47,716 mentioned in the table, 
that is to say, over 30,000 new inhabitants, which is equiva¬ 
lent to three and one-fourtli times the usual rate of increase. 
Such an excessive augmentation of numbers, at a time when 
the city was not suitably prepared to receive them or afford 
them necessary accommodation, gave rise to an accumulation 
altogether incompatible with the general good health, and 
contributed, beyond all doubt, to the awful severity of the 
epidemic of 1871, by which more than 12,000 foreigners were 
carried off. 
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The yellow fever committed its ravages in the midst of an 
overcrowded city. But, notwithstanding the great mortality, 
there still remained, with a surplus for the following year, a 
mass of inhabitants greater than would have been obtained by 
calculation, adopting the established annual rate of increase, 
and to which should be added the number of the immigrants 
of 1871 who settled in the city. These remarks may serve to 
meet the first objection above alluded to. 

As for the second, suffice it to state that, in 1872, the tide 
of immigration again began to flow, and foreigners arrived in 
such numbers as to leave a balance of 34,235; and that in 
1873 immigration reached the highest figure ever attained in 
South America, leaving a balance much more favorable still 
than that of the year immediately preceding, though I deeply 
regret that I have not at hand the official returns to offer in 
support of this statement. 

In 1874 and 1875, by local causes easily explained, and 
others of a general character which have produced and still 
produce such grave perturbation in commercial and industrial 
circles throughout the world, immigration to Buenos Ayres 
was considerably diminished, while emigration was increased 
in a proportionate degree. There has, nevertheless, been no 
instance as yet, even at the worst, of the departures having 
exceeded, or even equaled, the arrivals; a balance, however 
small, still exists in favor of the latter. 

Now, taking into consideration the excessive accumulation 
which occurred in the two years immediately preceding the 
crisis, the same reasoning may be applied to 1874 and 1875 
as we have already applied to 1871, with the favorable differ¬ 
ence in the case of the two former that they were marked by 
no such catastrophe as the epidemic to exercise a depressing 
influence upon the population. Hence, the adoption here of 
the mean annual rate which served us in estimating the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants for the earlier periods would seem perfectly 
justifiable; and we may, without any fear of exaggeration, 
set down the population of Buenos Ayres in 1875 at 230,000. 

This population is spread over an area of 1,620 hectares 
(or 6 square miles approximately), or a mean of 70 square me¬ 
tres (= 83f sq. yds.) to each individual. Of course, the dis- 
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tribution is not always uniform. There are many districts 
much more densely populated than others, and the tenement- 
houses, though disseminated through all the districts, are in 
themselves centres of accumulation, pernicious alike to the 
physical and moral well-being of the community. The streets 
are for the most part narrow, barely eleven metres in width ; 
and the public squares are few and of inconsiderable dimen¬ 
sions. Within the last few years a vast system of horse-rail¬ 
ways has been introduced, with an aggregate length of 70 
miles, by means of which cheap mode of conveyance a certain 
degree of expansion is afforded to the inhabitants. It may 
here be observed that, with the exception of Philadelphia, 
Buenos Ayres has, in proportion to its population, a greater 
extent of horse-car lines than any other city in the world. 

From the short history of the development of the popula¬ 
tion of Buenos Ayres it may be presumed that it is largely 
composed of foreign elements. Indeed, the census of 1869 
shows that in that year almost one-half the total number of 
inhabitants were foreigners: 

Total population..... 177,787 

Argentines. 89,666 

Foreigners . 88,121 

- 177,787 

Doubtless the proportion of foreigners has increased in a 
marked degree since that time, and, in the absence of precise 
data, I calculate that their number in 1875 exceeded that of 
the natives as follows : 

Total population. 230,000 

Argentines. 105,000 

Foreigners. 125,000 

- 230,000 

But, in order to give an idea of this foreign mixture, and 
commence the study of the vital statistics upon a more solid 
basis, I shall here transcribe a page from the census returns 
of 1869, with all the details and particulars to which we may 
have occasion to refer. 
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The attention is at once attracted by the numerical rela¬ 
tion of the predominant elements in the native and foreign 
populations respectively. It should be borne in mind that 
among immigrants to Buenos Ayres the male element is far 
in excess of the female, and that for reasons as obvious as they 
are natural. The pioneers of emigration are always robust 
men in the prime of life; and not until prolonged experience 
has proved the certainty of happy results do the women 
and families set out to share the fortunes of the fathers and 
brothers who have left their native homes. Immigration in 
the United States has now assumed a character of perma¬ 
nency and stability induced by satisfactory experiments extend¬ 
ing over more than half a century; nor is it to be wondered 
at that emigrants arrive on the shores of the Union in a state 
of almost complete family organization, or, at least, that 45 
per cent, of them are females of all ages. And it is a note¬ 
worthy fact that the distribution of female immigrants through¬ 
out the country is, according to the census of 1870, in direct 
ratio as the age of the States. In Maine, New York, and 
Massachusetts, for instance, the female foreign population is 
equal to, or often in excess of, the male; while in the new 
States and the Territories the number of females in the foreign 
population is small as compared to that of the males, save in 
the single Territory of Utah, where, for well-known reasons, 
the reverse is the rule. 

The population of Buenos Ayres in 1869 comprised : 


Males of all ages and nationalities... 98,091 

Females “ “ “ . 79,696 

Total. 177,787 


The Argentine branch of the population, of all ages, com¬ 
prised, in the same year: males, 37,486; females, 52,175; or 
an excess of 14,689 females. 

In the foreign branch, including all ages and nationalities, 
there were: males, 60,605; females, 27,521; or an excess of 
33,084 males, which not only compensates the deficiency of 
males in the Argentine population, but constitutes an excess 
of 18,395 males in the total number of inhabitants. 

In regard to age, children under five years number 23,367, 
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of whom 2,290 were born in foreign countries. In New York 
the number of children of that age, so interesting in the study 
of vital statistics, is equal to 11.8 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion, while in Buenos Ayres it constitutes only 13.1 per cent. 
From the age of live to fifteen the proportion of foreign-born 
children gradually increases, which is likewise observed to be 
the case in New York, as shown by the report of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Emigration for 1875, in which children not over 
twelve years of age represent 21 per cent, of the 84,000 im¬ 
migrants wdio arrived at this port in the year mentioned. 

The period ranging from sixteen to sixty years is that in 
which the numerical superiority of the foreign population is 
most marked in Buenos Ayres; and the same phenomenon is 
observed in New York, though without the strange propor¬ 
tions characteristic of the former city. This is the period of 
life in which full physical and moral development is attained 
—plenitude of power for labor, for reproduction, and even for 
organic resistance of the permanent influences which menace 
health and existence. In this triple point of view the foreign 
population is certainly superior wherever it presents, as it 
does in Buenos Ayres, such an evident majority of individu¬ 
als in the age of vigor and strength. 

MARRIAGES. 

The following table shows the number of marriages that 
took place in each of the seven years from 1867 to 1873. I 
have taken care to compare the numbers with the population 
in the respective years, calculating the latter according to the 
established rate of increase, in order to ascertain the number 
of persons per thousand married in each year: 


Years. 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 


Mean number of persons married ) 
per 1,000 during seven years.. [ 


Marriages. 


Number of Persons 
married per 1,000. 


1,530 

1,703 

1,858 

1,916 

1,896 

2,193 

2,291 


19.0 
20 2 
20.9 
20.5 

19.4 

21.4 
21.3 


20.39 
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From this table it appears that the number of marriages 
increased gradually, save in the year 1871, in which there 
was a decrease of 20 as compared with the figures of the year 
immediately preceding, due to the perturbation caused by the 
great epidemic. In the succeeding years the increase is again 
visible, as was also that of the population. It is likewise to 
be observed that the proportion per thousand varied very lit¬ 
tle, and may be set down at an average of 20, though the 
mean for the seven years was 20.39. 

Figures in statistics assume greater importance when com¬ 
pared with others of like nature. Here, as in other branches 
of the present report, I prefer to make the comparison with 
the city of New York, not only because I have ready access 
to the official documents relating to the vital statistics of this 
populous city, but also on account of a certain analogy which 
I find it to bear to Buenos Ayres in the department which 
now engages my attention. 

The number of marriages in New York in each of the 
same seven years, as given in the vital statistic reports pub¬ 
lished by the Board of Health, and for which I am indebted 
to the courtesy of Dr. Nagle, will be seen in the subjoined 
table. I should add that, in computing the rate per 1,000 of 
persons who married, I estimated the population before and 
after the census of 1870, according to the rate of increase— 
say 2.1 per cent.—adopted by the official authorities: 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 


Average 


Years. 


Marriages. 


Persons married per 
1 , 000 . 


7,144 

6,926 

8,695 

7,985 

8,646 

9,008 

8,887 


16.14 

15.33 

18.44 

14.71 
18.07 
18.52 

17.72 


16.99 


This mean annual rate may be regarded as somewhat be¬ 
low the truth for New York, inasmuch as the Registrar-gen¬ 
eral, in the course of his reports, complains of the culpable 
negligence of some of the persons required by law to have 
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marriages registered in the proper office. At all events, the 
data I have adopted as the basis of my calculations are of 
official origin, and they show the increase in the number of 
marriages to be not uniform, as is likewise the proportion per 
1,000. This variability or lack of uniformity I am at a loss 
to know how to account for, nor am I aware to what causes, 
social or economical, to attribute it. 

I shall add, by way of comparison, a list of the marriages 
in nine American cities in the year 1872, observing that the 
population of the city of New York has been increased in the 
proportion corresponding to two years after the census. 


1872. 


Cities. 

Marriages. 

Number per 1.000 of 
Persons married. 

New York. 

9,008 

18.62 

Boston. 

3,762 

6,496 

28.38 

Philadelphia. 

19.28 

Richmond. 

667 

18.90 

Providence. 

943 

26.46 

Pittsburg. 

1,143 

613 

26.66 

Albany. 

16.14 

Newark. 

1,241 

23.62 

Jersey City. 

677 

16.74 

Buenos Ayres. 

2,193 

21.04 



In view of the heterogeneous composition of the population 
it is important in a statistical point of view to inquire into the 
nationality of the consorts. The results of observation in this 
respect are, in Buenos Ayres, as follows : 


Marriages according to the Nationality of the Consorts. 


Argentines. 


Foreigners. 


Males. 

. . 444 

Males. 

1,414 

Females. 

. . 719 

Females. 

1,139 


1,163 


2,563 

Males. 

,. 619 

Males. 

1,397 

Females. 

.. 770 

Females. 

1,146 


1,289 


2,543 

Males. 

. 478 

Males. 

1,418 

Females. 

.. 737 

Females. 

1,159 


1,216 


2,577 
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Argentines. Foreigners. 


1872 -j 

j Males. 

j Females.. .. 

. .. . 485 
_ 722 

Males. 

Females. 

.... 1,708 
,... 1,471 



1,207 


3,179 

1873 

i Males. 

j Females.. . . 

. .. . 418 
... . 758 

Males. 

Females. 

,... 1,873 
. .. . 1,533 



1,176 


8,406 


In these five years the number of foreigners who married 
is seen to exceed by far that of the Argentines. And if, for 
the sake of greater accuracy, we take the year 1869, bearing 
in mind that the foreign and the Argentine elements were 
then almost equal, the different nationality of the persons who 
married can only be explained by special comparison of the 
foreign element in relation to age and sex. Thus, the number 
of Argentines who contracted marriage in the year referred to 
was 1,163, and that of the foreigners of both sexes, 2,553— 
that is to say, about 2.19 of the latter to 1 of the former. It 
is also noticed that the number of Argentine males is in still 
greater disproportion to that of the foreign males, namely 444 
to 1,414, or as 1 to 3.18. Still another comparison with one 
of the foreign nationalities. The Italian population is set 
down in the census at 41,957, against 89,661 Argentines. 
Now, the number of Italians who married in the course of 
that year reaches 1,304, and that of the Argentines, 1,163, of 
both sexes, while the Italian males amount to 704, and the 
Argentines to only 444. A similar phenomenon takes place 
in New York in a series of years. Let us take, for example, 
the year 1873: 

Natives. Foreigners. 


Males. 

.... 2,688 

Males. 

. ... 6,183 

Females. 

... 3,530 

Females. . . . 

... . 5,341 


6,218 


11,624 


Here they stand in the proportion of 1 to 1.8 of both sexes, 
the proportion of males being even greater—1 to 2.3. 

The same observation may be made in New York with 
reference to the German nationality as that I have just made 
with respect to the Italians in Buenos Ayres. The German 
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population, according to the census, amounts to 151,216, the 
native being 523,198. Meantime, while but 6,218 native 
Americans of both sexes contracted matrimony, the number 
of Germans who married was 6,340. And, in order to render 
the analogy still more marked, let us mention that the Ameri¬ 
can males who entered into wedlock numbered only 2,688, 
and the Germans 3,416. 

Berths. 

The same uniformity of progression appears in the births. 
It may almost be stated with certainty that the number of 
births follows the increase of the population, preserving with 
it a uniform proportion, which proves that the registration 
has been carefully attended to, and that my estimate of the 
population before and after the census was neither excessive 
nor deficient. Although I have the registers from 1855 down 
to 1873, I only adopt in the following table those relating to 
the five years commencing with that of the census, and conse¬ 
quently including the unhappy year 1871: 


Teaks. 

Population. 

Births. 

Rate per 1,000. 

1869. 

177,787 

6,994 

39.3 

1870. 

186,320 

7,661 

40.5 

1871. 

195,262 

7,549 

38.6 

1872.. 

204,634 

8,078 

39.4 

1878. 

214,456 

8,559 

39.9 

Mean annual rate per 1,000.. 



39.6 


Continuing the comparison with the vital movement in 
New York, I transcribe from the official documents the num¬ 
ber of births during the same five years, in relation to the 
population calculated according to its successive growth : 


Teaks. 

Births. 

Rate per 1,000. 

1869. 

13,947 

15.17 

1870. 

14,524 

15.41 

1871. 

20,821 

21.64 

1872. 

22,068 

22.45 

1873. 

22,683 

22.61 

Mean annual rate per 1,000. 


19.45 


2 
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The different rates in the first two years as compared to 
the others may perhaps, in the absence of a visible specific 
cause, be attributed to a defective system for the registry of 
births. But, even taking the proportion of 22.61 per 1,000, 
which is the maximum, it is far from the mean annual rate in 
Buenos Ayres. 

The accompanying table will show the proportion of births 
in a few cities of Europe and America, and which serves to 
demonstrate how variable that proportion is in different na¬ 
tions, though not on account of difference of race, but from 
other and complex causes which must, sooner or later, come 
within the range of sanitary science : 


Brussels 

London. 

Bordeaux... 

Berlin. 

Dublin... ., 

Milan., 

Mexico. 

Boston. 

Brooklyn .., 
Philadelphia 

C( 

Chicago.. .. 


Cities. 


Births in 1873. 


(1874) 


6,200 

121,100 

6,036 

36,281 

9,031 

9,091 

9,273 

9,688 

6,027 

17,811 

19,387 

9,718 


Rate per 1,000. 


33.61 
86.06 
26.96 
38.19 
28.70 

33.62 
41.21 
86.07 
11.64 
23.74 
24.07 
24.29 


In some American cities the proportion of births is so low, 
as observed by the Board of Health of Philadelphia in its 
reports, as only to be accounted for by defective registration. 

If such be the case, the necessity of reform is evident in this 
very important department of statistics. 

The matrimonial statistics with respect to the nationality 
of the consorts would seem to promise a like proportion in the 
births with respect to the nationality of the parents. I shall 
confine my examples in the following tables to births of chil¬ 
dren whose parents were either both Argentines or both for- A 
eigners, omitting cases of parents of mixed nationalities, one 
of whom is Argentine and the other foreigner, and cases 
without any specification. 
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Years. 

Births. 

Proportion. 

Parents both Ar¬ 
gentines. 

Parents both For¬ 
eigners. 

1869. 

1,612 

3,314 

1 to 2.0 

1870. 

1,403 

3,881 

1 “ 2.7 

1871. 

1,664 

4,019 

1 “ 2.4 

1872. 

1,680 

4,461 

1 “ 2.8 

1873. 

1,643 

4,738 

1 “ 3.0 


The proportion of children of foreign parents to children 
of Argentine parents increased from 1 to 2 in 1869 to 1 to 3 
in 1873, it being worthy of remark that the augmentation co¬ 
incides with the most extensive immigration. 

Here, again, I meet the same analogies as before between 
Buenos Ayres and Hew York, as set forth in the subjoined 
table, in which are included only births of children of Ameri- 
ean parents and children of foreign parents. 


Years. 

Births. 

Proportion. 

American Parents. 

Foreign Parents. 

1869. 

2,467 

9,080 

1 to 3.7 

1870. 

2,663 

9,282 

1 “ 3.6 

1871. 

2,631 

14,144 

1 “ 3.8 

1872. 

3,721 

14,829 

1 “ 8.9 

1873. 

3,827 

16,353 

1 “ 4.0 


In Hew York the excess of births of children of foreign 
parents as compared with those of American parents is still 
more remarkable, inasmuch as it reached the proportion of 4 
to 1 in 1873. This extraordinary proportion is far in excess 
of that suggested by the number of marriages according to 
nationalities, and would indicate that the fecundity of these 
different classes of persons is affected by other causes, as 
proved by the two following facts: 1st. That the predomi¬ 
nance of males over females is greater among children of for¬ 
eign than among those of American parents. 2d. That ac¬ 
cording to the curious observation contained in the tables 
of statistics published by the Hew York Board of Health 
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from 1870 to 1873, among American mothers whose children 
were registered in those years, 

35 had had up to that time. 12 children each. 


17 

9 

5 

2 

1 


13 

14 

15 

16 
18 


69 

And among foreign mothers there were counted 


215 with 
119 “ 
57 “ . 
17 “ . 
12 « . 
11 “ . 
4 “ . 
1 “ , 


12 children. 

13 “ 

14 “ 

16 “ 

16 “ 

17 “ 

18 “ 

19 “ 


436 

making a total of 436 fecund foreign mothers, and only 60 
Americans, the fecundity of the latter appearing, too, in a 
lesser degree than that of the former. 


Mortality. 

I have now reached the most painful portion of my re¬ 
view. In regard to the sanitary condition of Buenos Ayres, 
I must state facts plainly as I apprehend them to exist, not 
merely because science should be in possession of the whole 
truth, but also because the truth may serve a useful end in 
stimulating the praiseworthy efforts now being made to reme¬ 
dy the evils which menace the public health in that city. 

Annual reports of the vital statistics of Buenos Ayres have 
only been published within the last few years, and always se 
late as to have lost much of their interest when they reach 
the eyes of the few persons who consult them. The public is 
for the most part ignorant of the number of deaths that have 
occurred during the year, and is altogether unaware of the 
proportion existing between the mortality and the population, 
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80 that the belief still prevails that the city is very healthy. 
From time to time such epidemics appeared as small-pox, 
scarlatina, or measles, often carrying away large numbers of 
people; but such visitations were regarded as temporary ex¬ 
acerbations of death, which, once past, would give place to 
returning health and all its attendant blessings. In 1858 a 
yellow fever epidemic, confined within the narrow limits of a 
single ward of the city, made from three to four hundred vic¬ 
tims. As the same disease had raged to a fearful extent the 
previous year at the neighboring city of Montevideo, its ap¬ 
pearance in Buenos Ayres produced a profound impression of 
terror, and caused a large number of the inhabitants to flee to 
the rural districts; but the epidemic having proved of short 
duration, and its effects somewhat limited, it was believed 
that the sanitary condition of the city was so perfect as to 
prevent the spreading of the horrible malady, and a general 
complaint arose against the quarantine department for want 
of vigilance, in allowing the introduction of an exotic disease. 
Spite of the frequent returns of small-pox and scarlatina, of 
typhoid fever, and the mortality caused by the tetanus in¬ 
fantum (popularly called the “ seven days’ sickness ”), and 
other diseases common among children, the idea of the salu¬ 
brity of the city still prevailed in the public mind. 

In 1867 Asiatic cholera made its first appearance, and the 
following year it returned, extending its ravages through the 
surrounding country and most of the provinces of the interior. 
Much greater, indeed, would have been the alarm in Buenos 
Ayres, if timely publicity had been given to the disastrous 
effects of the warnings from Nature, who in no instance al¬ 
lows any violation of her laws to pass with impunity. Much 
greater, I say, would have been the alarm, for the people 
would then have been made aware that the number of deaths 
in 1867 had reached 8,029, or 49.9 per 1,000 of the entire 
population, and 38.9 per 1,000 in 1868. As it was, however, 
the evil was productive of some good results; works were 
undertaken for supplying the city with running water; and 
the cleaning of the streets and other sanitary details coming 
within the province of the municipal police were more regu¬ 
larly and efficiently performed. 
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The year 1869 was a peculiarly favorable one for deter¬ 
mining the real sanitary condition of the city, there being na 
epidemic just then in Buenos Ayres, and the general health 
being, to all appearance, perfectly satisfactory. The census 
of the population was taken in the year just mentioned, and 
that was the juncture fixed upon for inquiring into the real 
nature of the city as a habitable centre, and examining the 
status of its account current between life and death, always 
bearing in mind that, after the disappearance of severe epi¬ 
demics, the relative death-rate decreases in a sensible degree. 

Now, had a report of the vital statistics then been drawn 
up and published, it would have exhibited a mortality of .5,982 
for the year last referred to, or 33 per 1,000 of the inhabitants 
who had just been numbered, and shown that, with such a usual 
rate, Buenos Ayres could not appear to advantage beside other 
civilized cities, in which latter—even including the most 
populous of Europe and America—the mean annual death- 
rate is, with very few and marked exceptions, much lower. 
Then would the existence have become evident of permanent 
causes, the removal of which was indispensable in order to 
the improvement of the public health. It would also have 
been discovered that those causes tended to heighten the 
severity of epidemics, and that something more was necessary 
than merely defending the entrance to the city against the 
invasion of pestilence (even could such defense, which is rarely 
the case, be rendered efficacious), namely, the purification of 
the city itself, in order to render it salubrious under all cir¬ 
cumstances, and weaken the virulence of disease in the event 
of extraordinary visitations. 

In 1870 peace and prosperity reigned undisturbed in the 
city, the general health seemed good, immigrants were flock¬ 
ing in in hitherto unprecedented numbers, labor was abundant 
and well remunerated, and capital easily obtained, and com¬ 
merce and industry were more active than ever before. Buenos 
Ayres was all contentment, and looked with evident satisfac¬ 
tion upon its visible growth ; and the very possibility of 
another epidemic was forgotten by the people, who supposed 
the entrance to their city well guarded by vigilant sentinels. 
Indeed, the death-rate for that year was 1.5 per 1,000 lower 
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than that of the year immediately preceding, though still far 
above the usual rate in other cities between which and Buenos 
Ayres comparison was allowable. 

The situation remained unchanged until the early days of 
1871, when some cases of yellow fever were reported in the 
southern extremity of the town. How had the enemy en¬ 
tered, and who was to blame for the neglect ? Investigation 
was idle; the yellow fever, the terrible yellow fever, was in 
their midst, and the affrighted inhabitants anxiously occupied 
themselves with the thought: what is likely to be the severity, 
and what the extent of the visitation ? 

Every one, families and individuals, who could do so, left 
the city, in search of a refuge from death, that stared them in 
the face. The pestilence, in the mean time, spread apace, and 
gained in intensity as it spread. It attained its maximum 
severity in April, and thenceforward gradually subsided, until 
the end of May or beginning of June, when the last cases oc¬ 
curred. The epidemic had extended throughout the entire 
city. Its ravages were truly awful; 106.5 of every 1,000 in¬ 
habitants died in that year, including in the population 
those who were saved by withdrawing to the rural districts— 
some 60,000 persons. Such mortality was beyond all imagi¬ 
nation : one out of every nine inhabitants is a death-rate un¬ 
precedented in the civilized world in the nineteenth century; 
nor is it possible to describe the feelings of anguish and terror 
which it left in the breasts of the survivors. 

It then became deplorably evident that the hygienic con¬ 
dition of Buenos Ayres was unfavorable in the extreme, and 
that the prompt investigation and removal of the causes of the 
evil, at any sacrifice, were matters of the utmost urgency. 
Under the promptings and counsel of science and experience, 
works of sanitary improvement were at once commenced, at 
the completion of which we shall be in possession of that sa¬ 
lubrity so much to be desired, and which is always the reward 
of man’s efforts to secure it. The lesson was a severe one. 

It is only within the past few years that the beneficial 
results of the sanitary sciences have been experienced, even in 
Europe itself. To know that many diseases are avoidable, 
inasmuch as their determining causes are known and may be 
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suppressed, is the first step, and comes within the province of 
science. The will and the means necessary for the removal 
of those causes are to be applied by the people, through their 
municipal or political organization. The world has been very 
tardy in learning to know itself in this respect, and is still 
slow in reaching the ultimate consequences. It is not, there¬ 
fore, to be wondered at that Buenos Ayres should have been 
so ignorant, and still more neglectful than ignorant, of the 
interests of the public health. Its very rapid growth warrants 
the presumption that its sociological evolution may possibly 
partake of a somewhat tumultuous character. Political agi¬ 
tations on the one hand, apt on occasions to assume convulsive 
forms; inward satisfaction of conscious advancement on the 
other, witli the accumulation of stimuli developed in a feverish 
and progressive society, and the complete concentration of 
power, individual and collective, in pursuit of the more ma¬ 
terial and tangible ends of human energy, were so many in¬ 
fluences tending to divert, and which have in reality diverted, 
the minds of men from those other interests, more radical and 
enduring, if we will, but less peremptory than the first, because 
their sphere is not measured by common vision, and because 
a catastrophe is at times required to bring them to the public 
attention. 

Although the foregoing reflections do not strictly form a 
part of the principal object of the present review, they bear 
so close a relation to it that I could not forbear including 
them, they having been suggested to me in the course of my 
statistical inquiries. It also appears to me proper to mention, 
in this place, the chief causes of the increased mortality, though 
they differ in no respect from those which—in all cities where 
the laws of hygiene are imperfectly observed—contribute to 
augment the number of deaths. 

In Buenos Ayres, as in all Spanish towns, the streets are 
narrow, and they present, together with the few small public 
squares, an area of very inconsiderable extent. It is to be 
remembered that the proportion of the municipal area to each 
inhabitant, as mentioned in a preceding page—70 metres—is 
the average proportion, there being many parts of the city 
sparsely populated; and it is likewise to be borne in mind 
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that in most houses considerable space is devoted to extensive 
court-yards, etc. As the population increases, these relative 
advantages grow less, and they will become altogether null at 
no far distant day, unless prudent forethought lead to the 
enlarging of the squares, and the converting them into health¬ 
giving parks, and the widening some of the streets into vast 
and spacious avenues. 

In the course of the past twenty-four years about two- 
thirds of the city have been rebuilt, but without any attempt 
having been made to improve that opportunity by adopting a 
methodical system of widening, save only in the new streets 
of the suburbs. 

A grave error was committed in using the filth of the town 
for the purpose of filling up and levelling some of the streets, 
which were immediately paved over. The filth thus employed 
consisted of a heterogeneous mass, principally made up of the 
refuse from the dwellings, that is to say, animal and vegetable 
matter united with the dust and other elements, comprising 
house and street sweepings. Such a sediment, destined to be 
decomposed by putrid fermentation and give place to the 
generation of mephitic gases, which escape through the porous 
surface stratum, and, mingling with the air to be breathed by 
the inhabitants, constitutes an inexhaustible source of poison 
for the atmosphere. Indeed, it has been observed that the 
people dwelling in the wards here described, have been rela¬ 
tively the principal sufferers during epidemics, and that some 
portions of those districts are rarely exempt from typhoid 
fevers, especially in the spring and summer seasons. 

The water formerly used in Buenos Ayres, both for drink¬ 
ing and general household purposes, was derived from three 
sources: the rich had rain-water preserved in impermeable 
tanks or cisterns ; and the remainder of the population took 
well-water and the river-water sold in the streets, and com¬ 
monly brought from that portion of the river La Plata con¬ 
tiguous to the town, and certainly contaminated by the fluvial 
population of the port, and by the liquid animal matter flowing 
down from the slaughter-houses situated on the borders of the 
Biachuelo, some two miles south of the centre of the city. 
With the exception of the cistern water, for the most part 
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good, the water chiefly used was necessarily had, as may be 
presumed from the nature of the sources from which it was 
derived. Since 1868 steps have been taken for supplying the 
town with running water proceeding from a more suitable 
portion of the river, toward the north of the city; but the 
supply thus obtained is extremely limited, nor is the source 
from which it is taken altogether free from objection yet. 
The extensive works at present in process of execution will 
accomplish a radical improvement in this respect. 

The system of privies was primitive in the extreme. The 
receptacles of the excrementitious matters were common cess¬ 
pools, usually sunk below the level of the subterranean water. 
In the soil, eminently porous in that region, a deposit of pu- 
trescible matter was maintained for years, dissolved more and 
more by the subterranean water, whose level has a mean al¬ 
ternate rise and fall of about six feet from the dry to the 
wet season. Hence, the process of absorption was rapid; 
and not only the gases generated by fermentation, but the 
liquids in which the decomposed organic matter was held 
in solution, impregnated the soil, vitiated the water of the 
wells, and sent to the surface mephitic emanations incompati¬ 
ble with the good health of the people who breathed an at¬ 
mosphere thus poisoned. In 1868 a new system of imperme¬ 
able privies was instituted; but it has not yet become suffi¬ 
ciently general in its application, and since 1871 the plan/has 
been put into practice of emptying and cleaning the privies by 
a pneumatic mechanism similar to that so successfully applied 
in France. The works of drainage and sewerage, so actively 
prosecuted at the present time, are destined to radically re¬ 
move this infection, which experience has demonstrated to be 
one of the most fruitful causes of disease and death. 

Before closing this tedious enumeration I must add, that 
there existed two other foci of infection in Buenos Ayres. One 
of these was an immense heap of refuse made up of animal and 
vegetable matter in full course of decomposition, accumulated 
some three miles southwest from the centre of the city, and 
from which the noxious gases were carried to the town by the 
atmospheric currents, and mainly by the wind called el pam¬ 
pero ,, blowing in that direction from the pampas, and reputed 
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as the most healthful in the region. The quantity of filth 
gathered in that place was enormous; in 1873, three hun¬ 
dred tons of the pestiferous mixture were carried off daily, 
and in 1875, three hundred and ninety tons. Since 1873, the 
evil effects of the accumulation have been sensibly modified 
by the simple and most efficient means adopted of burning 
the unclean matter. 

Two miles southward from the centre of the town runs the 
Riachuelo, which empties into the Rio de la Plata. Here the 
loading and unloading of the coasting and other light craft 
are mainly effected ; and on the banks of the Riachuelo stood 
for many years the slaughter-houses and fat-boiling establish¬ 
ments, representing the two principal industries of the prov¬ 
ince, and in which as many as half a million of cattle were 
slaughtered annually, and more than two millions of sheep 
and mares, and the various parts of their carcasses prepared 
for commerce. All the liquid and much of the solid refuse 
matter proceeding from those establishments were thrown 
into the Riachuelo. The mass of infection thus collected may 
easily be imagined, and the consequent contamination of the 
waters by the fermentation of the organic matter, from wliicli 
arose stifling gases to corrupt the air shortly to be breathed 
by the inhabitants of the town. So extensive were the inter¬ 
ests connected with that ancient and remunerative industry 
allowed by our legislators to be carried on in the manner de¬ 
scribed, that, notwithstanding oft-repeated warnings of the 
grave objections offered by the nuisance, all the terror and 
desolation of 1871 were necessary to bring about its abrupt 
suppression. Many proprietors, no doubt, suffered materially 
by the measure; but the beneficial results to the public health 
were incalculable. The diminution of the typhoid fever since 
the removal of the saladeros, etc., affords an evident proof 
of the wisdom of the step. 

Is it, then, astonishing that, under so many unfavorable 
circumstances, mortality should have been so great in Buenos 
Ayres ? If the people had been informed of the number of 
deaths from year to year, and the relation between that num¬ 
ber and the number of inhabitants, they would have seen 
that, during the years 1854r-’72, the death-rate was never 
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less than 31 per 1,000, without counting the great epidem¬ 
ics; they would have understood that the severity of the 
cholera and yellow fever which decimated their ranks was 
intimately connected with causes within their midst calculated 
to encourage the development of contagious maladies; and 
they would have investigated the nature of those causes, and 
would have found them where all modern societies have found 
them, and, like the latter, would have energetically set about 
their removal. They would thus have avoided much grief 
and many losses of greater moment than the expenditure in¬ 
volved. There is no doubt that, if the public health be per¬ 
sistently and intelligently cared for, and past and future experi¬ 
ence in this respect be profited by, the rate of mortality will 
in a few years descend to the level of that of London, the 
metropolis of the world, as it is called on account of its gigan¬ 
tic proportions. The climate of London is not better than 
that of Buenos Ayres; nor are the waters of the Lea or the 
Thames comparable, either for purity or abundance, to the 
sweet and crystalline streams of the Paran& and Uruguay, 
which unite to form the Plata; nor is the food used in Eng¬ 
land more healthy or nutritious than that used in the Platine 
city ; nor is the soil of the former more extensive or more 
fertile than that which the latter can offer to the present and 
to future generations. If, in our endeavors to improve our 
own condition, we use the same enlightened determination 
which England uses and which secures for her the respect 
and admiration of all beholders, we shall accomplish what 
she has accomplished, namely, the reduction of the death-rate 
in her large cities from 50 per 1,000 toward the close of the 
last century, to 22 per 1,000, which has been the mean rate in 
the last few years. 

Let us now see what statistics say in their austere lan¬ 
guage. Taking a series of fourteen years, from 1861 to 1875, 
exclusive of 1874, for which I have as yet no returns, but in¬ 
clusive of 1867 and 1868 with their great cholera epidemic, 
and 1871 with its yellow fever, the mean annual mortality is 
found to be 38.9 per 1,000. If we leave out the years 
marked by epidemics, the mean annual rate of the eleven 
remaining years will be 31.3. But I prefer to present these 
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data in tabular form, for sake of clearness, and in order that 
the maximum and minimum mortality in the years referred ta 
may be readily perceived. 


Years. 

Estimated 

Population. 

Mortality. 

Rate per 
1,000. 

1861. 

121,280 

8,410 

28.1 

1862. 

127^101 

133,200 

139,693 

4,313 

33.8 

1863. 

4,539 

34.0 

1864. 

4^378 

6,857* 

5,111 

31.3 

1866. 

146,292 

40.0 

1866. 

153*313 

33.3 

1867. 

160^671 

168,382 

8^029 

49.9 

1868. 

6^564 

5,982 

5,886 

20,748 

6,671 

5,891 

38.9 

1869. 

177*787 

186,320 

33.6 

1870. 

31.5 

1871. 

196*262 

106.2 

1872. 

204*634 

27.7 

1873. 

214*453 

27.4 

1876. 

230*000 

6^751 

29.3 


Mean annual rate. 



38.9 

Mean annual rate, leaving out the years } 
marked by epidemics.) 



31.3 




In the foregoing table are included three years of dreadful 
epidemics. It is beyond doubt that, although the importa¬ 
tion of contagious maladies is almost always accidental, the 
extent to which they spread and the severity of their charac¬ 
ter are always to be imputed to the sanitary condition of the 
population, and to the same account is the increased mortality 
to be charged. The year 1865 likewise figures in the table 
with a death-rate of 40 per 1,000, owing to the fact that 
the soldiers wounded in the first battles of the Paraguayan 
war, fought on Argentine territory invaded by the enemy, 
were brought to Buenos Ayres, and considerably increased the 
number of deaths registered in the city. Deaths occasioned 
by war should also appear in vital statistics: they are losses 
of life; and, sooth to say, the cause to which they are due is 
among those most easily avoidable. 

With these observations, the mean annual rate for the pe¬ 
riod we have chosen may readily be estimated.' If we leave 
out the epidemic years and the first year of the Paraguayan 


J Commencement of the Paraguayan war. 
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war, the mean annual rate of the ten remaining years will be 
31 per 1,000. 

Let us see the state of things in New York during the same 
period. As will be observed in the subjoined table, I have 
adopted the figures of the census returns of 1860 and 1870, 
and computed the population of the intervening years and of 
1861 by applying the mean annual rate of increase corre¬ 
sponding to 1.5 per centum. For the years following 1870 I 
have, for reasons already hinted in this review, adopted 2.1, 
the mean annual rate of increase admitted by the Board 
of Health. The State census of 1865 has always been re¬ 
garded as too low ; and such must be the case, for, by com¬ 
paring the population as set down in that census with the 
mortality for that year, the death-rate would be 35.4, which 
is inadmissible, as being out of proportion with the rates of 
the previous and succeeding years. 


Years. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Rate per 
1,000. 

1861. 

825,873 

24,525 

28.4 

1862. 

838,260 

23,150 

27.6 

1863. 

860,833 

26,617 

31.2 

1864. 

863,625 

25,792 

29.9 

1866. 

876,579 

25,767 

29.3 

1866. 

889,726 

26,815 

30.1 

1867. 

903,071 

23,159 

25.6 

1868. 

916,641 

24,889 

27.1 

1869. 

930,337 

25,167 

27.0 

1870.. 

942,292 

27,176 

28.8 

1871. 

962,079 

26,976 

28.0 

1872. 

982,282 

32,647 

33.2 

1873. 

1,002,909 

29,084 

28.727 

28.9 

1874. 

1,023,969 

1,045,467 

28.0 

1876. 

30,709 

29.3 

Mean annual rate of mortality per 1,000.. 



28.8 


In comparing the two tables, I have only to observe that 
the death-rate for the years 1872 and 1873 in Buenos Ayres is 
lower than that for the same years and the year 1874 in New 
York; while that for 1875 is precisely the same in both cities; 
that the number of still-born infants is included in the total 
of deaths in Buenos Ayres, but not in that of the deaths in 
New York, according to the usual custom in the United 
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States and England ; and finally, that, of the total number of 
deaths figuring opposite the year 1875 in the Buenos Ayres 
table, 1,041 were caused by small-pox. 


Comparative Table of the Rate of Mortality in some American and 
European Cities in the Year 1873. 


Cities. 


New York. .. 
Philadelphia, 

Chicago. 

Boston...... 

Cincinnati.. 

Buffalo., 

St. Louis... 
New Orleans, 
Cleveland .., 


Bate. 

Cities. 

Rate. 

28.9 

London. 

22.8 

19.6 

Liverpool. 

26.8 

23.8 

Edinburgh. 

21.9 

28.4 

Paris. 

23.0 

22.8 

Bordeaux . 

26.7 

13.7 

Berlin. 

27.8 

19.4 

Vienna. 

35.2 

37.6 

Valparaiso. 

60.0 

19.2 

Buenos Ayres. 

27.4 


The statistics of mortality in Buenos Ayres are taken with 
commendable numerical accuracy; but that alone is not suffi¬ 
cient when those statistics are to form a part of the general 
vital statistics, in the tables of which a methodical and scien¬ 
tific classification is required. The classification in Buenos 
Ayres is defective. The deaths are registered according to 
the medical certificates, in which is expressed the cause of 
death; but the diagnosis is not submitted to the criterion of 
any competent authority ; nor are any fixed rules observed in 
the preparation of the tables. The municipal employes in 
their turn, but so long after date as to preclude the possibility 
of adequate revision and correction, copy down in alphabeti¬ 
cal order the diseases mentioned in the physicians’ certificates; 
so that statistics thus compiled leave much to be wished for, 
in a scientific point of view. The establishment of a uniform 
system of classification for all countries would be desirable, 
thereby enhancing the advantages to be derived from com¬ 
parative statistical studies. The classification proposed by 
Dr. Farr, and approved by the international statistical con¬ 
gress in Paris in 1855, is the one commonly followed in the 
United States and England; but it has not been adopted in 
France and many other nations, nor is it uniformly observed 
even in the United States. In the reports of the Chicago 
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Board of Health, which I have before me, I find the diseases 
arranged in alphabetical order, without any regard to their 
special character. 

The publication of the complete statistics of Buenos Ayres 
would, therefore, be of no practical interest; and so I shall se¬ 
lect the latest of a series of reports in my possession—that for 
1875—and transcribe therefrom such portions as are neces¬ 
sary. 

Of the 6,751 deaths registered during that year, the pre¬ 
vailing causes were as follows: 


Small-pox. 1,041 

Phthisis. 868 

Tetanus infantum. 446 

Typhoid fever. 140 

Meningitis. 365 

Pneumonia. 382 

Organic affections of the circulatory system. 389 

Diphtheria. 101 

Diarrhoea. 296 

The mortality according to sexes was as follows: 

Males.3,841 

Females. 2,889 

Not specified. 21 

Total. 6,751 

According to ages: 

Up to 5 years (including 189 still-born). 3,621 

Up to 100 years. 3,072 

N ot specified. 158 

Total. 6,751 

According to nationalities: 

Argentines. 6,102 

Foreigners. 1,649 

Total. 6,761 


Small-pox stands for 15.4 per cent, of the mortality of the 
year. Few cities present so large a number; and this is pre¬ 
cisely the disease whose ravages may be most effectually pre¬ 
vented. If vaccination were made obligatory in all cases and 
by all means, and due care taken to be sure of the efficacy of the 
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virus by frequent renewal, the deaths from small-pox might be 
reduced to one-tenth of the number figuring in the table; 
particularly so when the hygienic condition of the city shall 
have been improved by the overground and underground 
sanitary works now in prosecution. The appearance of small¬ 
pox is no longer an accident, but an event of ordinary occur¬ 
rence ; the extent of its ravages is variable, but the disease 
never fails to come, as proved by the following table : 


In 1869 the number of deaths by small-pox was. 183 

“ 1870 “ “ “ “ 195 

“ 1871 “ “ “ “ 1,666 

“ 1872 “ “ “ “ 836 

“ 1873 “ «• “ “ 76 

« 1874 “ “ “ “ 625 

“ 1875 “ “ “ “ 1,041 

Total. 4,512 


being a mean annual rate of 644 during the seven years men¬ 
tioned. 

Such figures as these need no comment, nor even com¬ 
parison with those of American and European cities or re¬ 
gions. , 

The next item of importance Is that of 858 deaths from 
pulmonary consumption, representing 12.7 per cent, of the 
total mortality. 

The mortality caused by phthisis has sensibly augmented 
in six years, as will be seen in the following table: 


Years. 

Deaths from 
Phthisis. 

Rate per cent, of the 
total Mortality. 

1869. 

370 

6.1 

1870. 

274 

4.6 

1871. 

495 

2.4 1 

1872. 

597 

10.5 

1873. 

755 

12.8 

1875. 

858 

12.7 



This progressive increase of tuberculosis, at a time when 
zymotic diseases are tending to diminish in number, save only 


1 The year of the great yellow fever epidemic. 
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gmall-pox, which is due to a specific cause, can only be ac¬ 
counted for by an increase of dampness in the soil underlying 
the city, in combination with the other causes of insalubrity 
already mentioned, and which have as yet been blit slightly 
modified. Dr. Buchanan observed the effects of the drainage- 
works in twenty-five cities in England, and reported that in 
all of them the general mortality had decreased, particularly 
that determined by typhoid fever and diarrhoea; but that in 
those which had been supplied with thorough sewerage, with¬ 
out an equally effective system of underground drainage, 
neither pulmonary consumption nor catarrhal affections had 
undergone any diminution. The immediate effect of subter¬ 
ranean drainage is to dry the ground, thus allowing the air to 
penetrate into the latter and take the place of the water 
throughout the thickness of dried earth, and there hasten the 
oxygenation of the infectious substances held in solution, and 
thereby establish a healthy condition of the soil. Besides, 
this drying process exercises a powerful influence upon the 
atmospheric strata immediately contiguous to the ground and 
forming the air breathed by the inhabitants. It has been ob¬ 
served as an invariable rule, easily explained by physical laws, 
that fogs disappear or are diminished in a remarkable degree 
in cities and elsewhere where the ground has been dried by 
drainage. From the two foregoing facts it may be deduced 
that the increase of tuberculosis corresponds to the increase 
of underground humidity in conjunction with other depress¬ 
ing influences; and that if we desire to put a limit to this 
grave malady, all the more to be feared from its hereditary 
character, it is necessary that a most perfect system of under¬ 
ground drainage should form a part of the works now in 
process of execution, not only to prevent the invasion of new 
masses of water, but to dry up that now contained in the 
ground, and so remove the existing infection. 

Buenos Ayres is not, indeed, the city which offers the 
greatest mortality from pulmonary consumption. This dis¬ 
ease has always been proportionately more destructive in New 
York. The statistics of fifty-five years demonstrate that, 
down to 1853, the disease figured from 16 to 21 per cent, 
of the total mortality ; and that from that time forward it 
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has dimin$died in severity, as may be seen by the subjoined 
table, correlative to that above given for Buenos Ayres : 


Years. 

Deaths from 
Phthisis. 

Rate per cent, of the 
total Mortality. 

1869. 

3,364 

13.37 

1870. 

4,030 

14.82 

1871. 

4'l86 

15.52 

1872. 

4,274 

4,134 

13.09 

1873. 

14.21 

1874... 

4'034 

14.04 

1875. 

4*172 

13.78 



Nor is New York the least favored city in this respect in 
the United States or Europe. 


Cities. 

Rate per cent, of Deaths 
from Phthisis. 

Boston. 

15.17 

Philadelphia... 

14.28 

Portland, Me... 

25.03 

Cincinnati. 

11.64 

Cleveland. 

7.76 

Chicago. 

6.68 


Cities. 

Rate per cent, of Deaths 
from Phthisis. 

St. Louis. 

8.78 

Baltimore .... 

14.55 

London . 

11.70 

Paris. 

18.90 

Rome. 

11.00 

Naples. 

16.24 


Next in order of numerical importance on our list of causes 
of mortality stands tetanus infantum or trismus nascentium , 
the number of victims to which was 445 in the year referred 
to, or 6.5 per cent, of the total mortality. The peculiar 
tendency of the soil of Buenos Ayres to determine such a 
considerable number of cases of tetanus infantum , vulgarly 
called the “ seven days’ sickness,” and in England the 
“nine days’ sickness,” is a circumstance deserving experi¬ 
mental and scientific inquiry. This species of tetanus is 
regarded as traumatic and proceeding from the section of the 
umbilical cord : it may set in during the process of cicatriza¬ 
tion. That this is not the only determining cause is proved by 
the existence of the disease in the endemic form in the city and 
province of Buenos Ayres, and, to a certain degree, in the other 
littoral provinces. That it is dependent upon the impurity of 
the surrounding atmosphere and the sedulous care bestowed 
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upon new-born infants, is demonstrated by its almost total dis¬ 
appearance among families comfortably situated in clean and 
well-ventilated houses; while the chief ravages of the affection 
occur among the poor, particularly in houses overcrowded 
with people who either know not how or are unable to give 
their infants that care required by their tender years. 

At all events, the mortality from tetanus infantum has 
been on the decrease for a number of years, owing to the im¬ 
proved condition of the general hygienic police, for I have no 
doubt of the existence of a zymotic element in the produc¬ 
tion of the disease. 


Years. 

Deaths from Teta¬ 
nus Infantum. 

Kate per cent, of the 
total Mortality. 

1869. 

630 

10.5 

11.7 

2.2 1 

9.8 

1870. 

689 

1871. 

470 

1872. 

658 

1873. 

620 

10.5 

1876. 

445 

6.5 



It is not possible to establish comparison -with other cities, 
the tetanus of new-born infants either not being mentioned at 
all in their statistical reports or only figuring therein for an ex¬ 
tremely small proportion of the total mortality. One exception 
I should, however, make: the city of Havana, where 388 of 
the 8,390 deaths which occurred in 1875 were caused by 
tetanus infantum , being 4.6 per cent, of the whole mortality. 

Typhoid fever is represented in 1875 by 128 deaths. The 
number of deaths by this disease was 600 in 1869; but it has 
been gradually decreasing since the suppression of the sala- 
deros in 1871, and the destruction of the filth in 1872 and 
1873. This, like the other zymotic diseases, is subordinate to 
the infection of the soil and air, and will continue in inverse 
ratio as the sanitary works now in course of execution. 

I shall devote no special remarks to the other causes of 
death enumerated in the table, partly because they are com¬ 
mon diseases, and again because the sanitary improvements 


1 Year of the yellow fever. 
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•will exercise a certain influence upon them. After a brief 
examination of the subject of mortality among children in 
Buenos Ayres, I shall proceed to consider the relation in 
which the various nationalities appear before the law of 
death. 

The number of children under five years of age who died 
in 1875 was 3,521, including still-born infants, or 52.1 of the 
total mortality for the twelvemonth. More than one-half of 
the deaths in Buenos Ayres are of children up to the age of 
five, which proportion is at once extremely large and afflict¬ 
ing, especially so as it seems to increase from year to year, as 
set forth in the annexed table: 


Years. 

No. of Deaths 
among Children. 

Rate per cent, of the 
total Mortality. 

1869. 

2,634 

42.2 

1870. 

2,690 

46.7 

1871.. 

3,691 

17.3 

1872. 

2,649 

46.7 

1873. 

2.891 

49.0 

1876. 

3,621 

62.1 


Let us compare this table with the following one for New 
York during the same number of years: 


Years. 

No. of Deaths 
among Children. 

Bate per cent, of the 
total Mortality. 

1870. 

12,971 

13,333 

48.0 

1871. 

49.0 

1872. 

16J88 

14,182 

49 5 

1873. 

48.7 

1874. 

13^956 

48.9 

1875.. 

14^839 

48.3 



From the comparison it would appear that the relative 
mortality among children was greater in New York than in 
Buenos Ayres. But in both cities it is very much greater 
than in localities whose hygienic condition is more favorable 
to general health ; while, on the contrary, wherever that gen¬ 
eral condition is less favorable, infant mortality represents a 
still higher proportion. 
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Where a full grown adult may be able to brave morbific 
influences with impunity, a tender infant will succumb to 
those same influences. The mephitism of cities resulting at 
once from accumulation, imperfect circulation of the air, de¬ 
fective light, and the gases from decayed organic matter per¬ 
vading the atmosphere, menaces the health of all; notwith¬ 
standing, the great majority of adults bear up under it, thanks 
to their fully developed vigor and the confirmed habit of 
their organism, inured, as it were, to those adverse circum¬ 
stances. 

But the infant, just emerged from the maternal cloister, in¬ 
nocent of the fact and of the circumstances in the midst of 
which he was born and lives, unaccustomed to the struggle, 
breathing that impure air from twenty-six to thirty times each 
minute, with his membranes extremely permeable, and the rapid 
processes of assimilation required by the progressive develop¬ 
ment of his organs; the infant, in a word, feeble, inert and 
defencelessly exposed to the poisonous air, without knowl¬ 
edge of the evil, and even helpless to avail himself of his 
locomotory mechanism to enable him to avoid the danger 
under the guidance of instinct, droops and is prostrated by 
disease and death. And all this without taking into account 
the baleful effects of hereditary transmission, whereby those 
tender organisms are rendered incompatible with life, pois¬ 
oned as they are before birth by virulent infections which at 
best doom the beings who received them with the blood of 
their progenitors to a miserable existence. 

These simple reflections, dictated by common-sense, serve 
to illustrate the incontestable fact, that, under whatsoever hy¬ 
gienic conditions, even the most satisfactory, life is surrounded 
by most dangers when in its dawn, and that deaths will be mom 
numerous during that period than any other time with which it 
may be compared; but the same reflections serve at the same 
time to illustrate another phenomenon less generally known, 
namely, that, in proportion to the development of toxic influ¬ 
ences in a community, not only will the general mortality be 
enhanced, but the relative mortality among children will be 
increased in a degree still much higher. This unchanging 
fact, proved by statistics and never contradicted by experience. 
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points to the conclusion that the proportion of the infant 
mortality to the total mortality in each community may be 
taken as a reliable human necrometer, and that from it may 
be deduced the sanitary condition of that community, even 
without .an absolute knowledge of the population at a given 
moment. 

Supposing, for instance, that New York should succeed in 
reducing its mortality from 29.3 per 1,000, as it was in 1875, to 
the London rate of 21 per 1,000 (which seems to me perfectly at¬ 
tainable in a few years, if the remedies pointed out by science 
were resolutely applied), the aggregate mortality would be 
21,951, instead of 30,709, and the infant mortality, which 
reached 14,839, would not only be reduced, in proportion to 
the total, to 10,601, but the rate per cent., instead of 48.3, 
would be 40, as it is approximately in very healthy cities, and 
would not rise above 8,781, thereby saving more than six 
thousand children annually who are now sacrificed by the 
fatal circumstances under which they are born to await death. 
And, if the same reckoning were applied to Buenos Ayres, 
the mortality in 1875 would have been 4,830, instead of 6,751, 
and the corresponding infant mortality w r ould have reached 
but 1,932, and 1,589 infant lives been spared. 

The vital statistics of Buenos Ayres show that, of 6,751 
who died in that city in 1875, 5,102 were Argentines, or 75.5 
per cent, of the total number of deaths. 

With the exception of 1871, in which year the number of 
foreigners who died was much greater than that of the natives, 
the latter stand in the death-returns for from 70 to 75 per 
cent. Indeed the exception mentioned is to be explained by 
the fact that 60,000 persons, almost exclusively Argentines, 
fled and took refuge in the rural districts, while the foreigners 
—workingmen with their families—remained, for the most 
part, in the infested town and bore the brunt of the pesti¬ 
lence. 

For the sake of clearness I give the subjoined table, in 
which are set forth the mortality among Argentines and for¬ 
eigners, and the rate per cent, of the former in relation to 
the total mortality in the city during a period of six 
years: 
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Years. 

Argentines. 

Foreigners. 

Percentage of 
Argentine Deaths. 

1869. 

4,203 

1,779 

70.2 

1870.. 

4,587 

1,299 

77.9 

1871. 

8,082 

12,666 

88.9 

1872. 

4,121 

1,650 

72.6 

1873. 

4,319 

1,572 

73.3 

1875. 

5,102 

1,649 

75.5 


If we examine the figures corresponding to 1869, which 
present the advantage of being accurate, taken as they are 
from the census-returns of that year, bearing in mind that the 
native and foreign elements were then almost equal (89,661 
Argentines, 88,126 foreigners), we shall observe that the mor¬ 
tality among the former was at the rate of 46.9 per 1,000, and 
that among the latter 20.1. And, if we take into consideration 
that the proportion of the foreign to the native element has 
increased from year to year, the marked inequality in the 
relative proportions of mortality in the two groups will be¬ 
come at once perceptible. 

The gravity of such an alarming state of affairs as shown 
by statistics is somewhat attenuated by the fact that, among 
the number of deaths of Argentines is included the total mor¬ 
tality of children up to five years of age. Deducting the latter 
from the death-returns of the same year, 1869, which, as has 
been seen, is likewise the least unfavorable for the Argentines, 
and counting as adults (in as far as probabilities of life are 
concerned) all individuals of upward of five years of age, we 
shall have: 


Argentines.4,203 

Children. 2,534 


1,669 

Foreigners. 1,779 


that is to say, a slightly greater mortality among foreign 
adults. It is, however, to be observed that, of the 23,367 chil¬ 
dren (up to 5 years) shown by the census, 2,290 were born 
out of the republic. The portion of these numbering among the 
children who died in that year, and who were naturally regis¬ 
tered according to their respective nationalities, form a part of 
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the 1,779 foreigners of the death-returns, and hence cannot be 
deducted from the total of the Argentine infant mortality. If 
9.8 per cent, of the infant population, up to five years, is made 
up of foreign children, it is fair to suppose that at* least 9 per 
cent, of the infant mortality belonged to that category, in 
which case the approximate result would be: 


Total of deaths among children.2,534 

Nine per cent, of foreign children. 228 

Number of Argentine children. 2,306 


which, deducted from the total Argentine mortality, leaves, 
instead of 1,669, a remainder of 1,897, a number now much 
higher than that of the deaths among foreigners. 

Before proceeding any farther with the review of the sad 
details suggested by the foregoing results, let us compare these 
with those of the corresponding table for New York, as fol¬ 
lows : 


Years. 

Mortality. 

Percentage of 
Americans. 

Americans. 

Foreigners. 

1868. 

16,805 

8,084 

67.5 

1870. 

17471 

17,470 

21,448 

9,714 

9,566 

64.2 

1871. 

64.7 

1872. 

ll'l99 

65.6 

1873 . 

19435 

9'949 

65.7 



Taking the year of the census in which the population was 
composed of 523,198 Americans and 419,094 foreigners, the 
mortality among the former was 33.3 per 1,000, and among 
the latter 23.1 per 1,000. If the children be also deducted, 
for the same reason as in the case of Buenos Ayres, the balance 
of the adult mortality is in favor of the native population, in 
the proportions of 4,671 deaths of adult Americans and 9,714 
foreigners, regarding as adults, as usual in my calculations, 
all the inhabitants of upward of five years. 

It is necessary here to make two observations concerning 
these comparative results: the first, in reference to the differ¬ 
ence of ages between Buenos Ayres and New York, whence it 
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appears that the inhabitants under five years of age constitute,, 
in the first city, 13.1 per cent, of the total population, as may 
be seen by the census returns, while in the second they repre¬ 
sent but 11.8 per cent., and, consequently, that the mass of 
inhabitants among whom death makes its most abundant har¬ 
vest is relatively larger in Buenos Ayres. The second is con¬ 
tained in the following words of Dr. Elisha Harris, recorder 
of vital statistics of the Hew York Board of Health: “We 
next notice that more than half of the total population which 
is over five years of age is of foreign birth, and that families, 
the heads of which are of foreign birth, constitute the chief 
portion of the tenement population, as shown by the returns 
of census-takers in the different wards.” . . . “Vigorous as 
the better portion of foreign residents are, the rate of mortality 
in their children is excessive.” These statements go to show 
that the mortality among foreigners of over five years of age, 
who live under such depressing circumstances, as also among 
their young children, must be greater than that among the 
native population, by whom other advantages are enjoyed. 

There is in all this something more radical and serious 
than mere numbers. In order to attenuate the consequences 
of the vital statistics, the argument of the mortality among 
children is at all times adduced, and their number deducted 
from that of the deaths among natives, thereby proving that, 
from the age of five years upward, the vital energy to resist 
disease and death is no greater in foreigners than in natives. 
I do not wish to discuss this point, respecting which much 
might be said in view of the lessons of history and of the bio¬ 
logical sciences; but I must say something upon the subject 
ot the element with which the balance against the native 
population is claimed to be closed. Considered in its relation 
to social mechanics, a child is assuredly not a power, but a 
resistance, not a force, but a burden; and, according to this 
incomplete and fallacious theory, the death of a child would 
only be a loss in the breasts of those who mourn him, and 
not for the producing capacity of society, especially if re¬ 
placed by a vigorous adult, come whence he might. Such a 
doctrine, condemned by our natural feelings, by justice and 
by noble philanthropy, is also in opposition to the dictates of 
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sound reason and statistics. Socially, the child is the moral 
bond and the hope of the family : politically, he is the citizen 
of the future. The citizen who has been born and grows up 
in the land of his fathers, not only assimilates the materials of 
his organism in the continued process of rapid renovation, but 
takes in in that atmosphere the constituent elements of his 
disposition, and thus becomes by progressive education, by the 
contemplation of vicissitudes and of the struggles of manhood, 
and by the innate love of all belonging to him, the surest 
guaranty of the firmness of the institutions under whose in¬ 
fluence and in whose mould he has been formed. It is, then, 
the duty of well-constituted societies to bestow attention 
upon their children in view of the double interest just re¬ 
ferred to, and, if for nothing else, for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving the largest number possible for the battles of collective 
life. 

If the mortality among Argentines in Buenos Ayres and 
among Americans in New York should become enhanced or 
retain its present proportions, it would be difficult to foretell 
how far the respective nationalities will become weakened as 
a ruling power in society, and how, little by little, that loss of 
influence will be felt in the customs of the people and the in¬ 
tegrity of the institutions. In my opinion this danger is 
neither imaginary nor remote, and the only means I can dis¬ 
cover by which it may be averted (and I have long studied 
the subject) is, the energetic improvement of the sanitary 
conditions of states, cities, and towms; the reduction of mor¬ 
tality to its lowest possible expression (18 per 1,000, for in¬ 
stance) ; and the perfecting the systems of education, popular, 
moral, and physical. From what we have already seen con¬ 
cerning the susceptibility of favorable or adverse influences in 
infancy, if mortality be lessened, those most benefited thereby 
will be the children, -while society, by the preservation of a 
larger number of them, will secure the organic advantages I 
have mentioned. 

Statistics have also a voice in the question. The city of 
New York, during the seven years ending in 1873, has had a 
mean annual death-rate of 29 per 1,000, while the rate of 
births for that period has been very low. Taking the figures 
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as they stand in the register, the number of deaths and births 
was as follows: 


Deaths during the seven years. 189,385 

Births “ “ “ “ . 119,226 

Difference against the population. 70,159 


Which is equivalent to a loss of more than 10,000 per annum. 
So that, if such losses were not compensated, and even exceeded 
by immigration, the population would go on gradually de¬ 
creasing. I should here mention that, according to official 
reports, the registry of births is so defective as to warrant the 
assumption that not more than 75 per cent, of the real num¬ 
ber is recorded. Even accepting this hypothetical suggestion, 
and supposing no omissions to have occurred in the death- 
registers, we should have: 

Deaths. 189,385 

Births. 158,968 

30,417 

which still leaves a considerable loss for the population. And, 
in order to avail ourselves of these figures, let us suppose the 
mortality in New York to be reduced to 21 per 1,000; in 
which case we should have the following results : 

Deaths. 140,692 

Births. 158,968 

18,276 

leaving a balance of 18,276 in favor of the population, in 
place of a real loss, as it has been sustaining; and that with¬ 
out taking into account the positive fact, based on experience, 
that the number of births increases with the improvement of 
the sanitary condition of the city. It is likewise to be borne 
in mind respecting children, that mortality among them de¬ 
creases much more rapidly with an improved healthy condi¬ 
tion of the city than among adults; so that, if, of the hypo¬ 
thetical number of deaths = 140,692, 40 per cent, had been 
children, the mortality of the latter would have been 56,276, 
instead of the 93,677, who died during the seven years, there- 
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by constituting an economy of 37,401 infant lives, or so 
many citizens or mothers of families in the course of a few 
years. 

During the same seven years Buenos Ayres had 51,207 
births and 58,771 deaths, including the three epidemics (1867, 
1868, and 1871), or a loss of 7,564 inhabitants. By reducing 
the annual death-rate to 21 per 1,000, the mortality would 
have been 27,455 in the seven years, and the difference^ in 
favor of the population 23,752. I am not examining chimeras, 
but realities; death and life are recorded in official statistics, 
and the improvements which I hold as possible are graven in 
imperishable monuments, in the form of sanitary works in 
those American and European communities that have strug¬ 
gled gloriously with death, and conquered it. 

"Wherever there is death there is sickness. It is generally 
admitted, and to a certain extent proved by statistics, that the 
sickness-rate of a city or town is approximately two sick persons 
throughout the year to each death per annum. Hence, to 
ascertain the number of days of sickness suffered by the col¬ 
lectivity of the population, the permanent factor 730 (365 X 
2) is multiplied by the number of deaths during the year: so 
that when the mortality is considerable the number of sick 
persons is also considerable in like proportion, which is per¬ 
fectly reasonable, inasmuch as sickness and death proceed 
from the same causes in a given locality, acting upon each 
and all of the inhabitants. In 1875 the mortality was 30,709; 
and, if, as has been admitted, there were two sick persons for 
each death constantly throughout every day in the year, the 
number above given should be multiplied by 730, and the 
product, 22,417,590, would be the number of days of sickness 
suffered by the population collectively, which is equal to 21.4 
days for each inhabitant. 

One day of sickness signifies one day’s labor lost for those 
at an age for working and producing. The number of these 
is easily computed when we know that, according to the cen¬ 
sus of 1870, there were in the city 350,556 persons engaged in 
all occupations, that is to say, 37.1 per cent, of the total pop¬ 
ulation ; and, by applying this percentage to the population in 
1875, we ascertain that a mass of 387,769 were working, each 
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one of whom lost by sickness 21.4 days of work in the course 
of the year, and all of them collectively, 8,298,566. 

The remuneration for work varying considerably, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the occupation and individual capacity, 
it is not easy to adopt a uniform standard; so I shall take the 
lowest rate said, by the Commissioners of Emigration, to have 
prevailed in 1875 for persons working by the day, namely, $1 
to $1.50, preferring the first, in order to avoid all appearance 
of exaggeration. The value of the labor lost would amount, 
at the rate of $1 per day, to $8,298,566. 

The expenses occasioned by sickness are incident to the 
whole population; and the number of days’sickness by the 
population collectively, as above reckoned, was 22,417,590. 
The proximate amount of such expenses may be ascertained 
by means of the data furnished by the hospitals, and according 
to which each patient costs about $2 per day. Now, reducing 
those expenses by one-half (say to $1 instead of $2), and in¬ 
cluding therein the outlay for professional attendance, medi¬ 
cines, regimen and nursing, for the inhabitants of all classes, 
the aggregate cost would be $22,417,590, equal to the number 
of days of sickness. 

1 shall not present in the pecuniary form the depressing 
influence which morbiferous causes exercise upon the capa¬ 
city, physical and moral, of these individuals themselves, who, 
by reason of their vital energy, can resist the effects of such 
causes and preserve their health. To eliminate and prevail 
over a pathological agent implies a waste of organic force 
in the process, and so much less force in the physical and 
moral aptness applied to production. Mens sana in corpore 
sano. It is enough to mention this last branch of the subject, 
the pecuniary value of which cannot be estimated. 

Those who die during the working age have an indepen¬ 
dent value as capital irrecoverably lost. Not only the days 
of sickness, or the days of the year, are here lost, but the very 
instrument of production itself for the future. In the United 
States an adult immigrant is estimated as representing a capi¬ 
tal of $1,000 incorporated in the national wealth: now 8,580, 
approximately, died in 1875, in the City of New York, figur¬ 
ing consequently for an aggregate of $8,580,000. 
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With these antecedents, every figure of which I have care- * 
fully calculated according to data, either official or of acknowl¬ 
edged scientific authority, the losses in the account of the 
public health for 1875 may be posted in the ledger of the 
city of New York, as follows: 


Work lost.$ 8,298,666 

Loss, expenses incurred by sickness. 22,417,690 

Loss, adult lives. 8,680,000 


$89,296,166 

These losses cannot be avoided, but they may be consider¬ 
ably diminished. If the mortality had been 21 per 1,000, in¬ 
stead of 29 per 1,000, each of the items of the account would 
have been reduced in the same proportion; the aggregate 
would only have been $28,452,216, and there would have 
been an economy of $10,838,840. 

That money saved would be equal to the interest of a cap¬ 
ital of $150,000,000 at seven per cent. And let it be asked 
of the distinguished Dr. Chandler, President of the Board of 
Health, or the most skilled and experienced Sanitary En¬ 
gineers, either of this country or Europe, if that capital, or 
one-half thereof, intelligently invested in sanitary improve¬ 
ments in the city of New York, would not be sufficient to 
place that city on the level of London in point of salubrity. 
I am as certain the reply will be in the affirmative as I am 
that never was money invested in a more remunerative specu¬ 
lation. 

As for the causes of the evil and its remedy, there is a 
book which contains their explanation, and wdiich is worth a 
whole library. The Reports of the Board of Health enu¬ 
merate those causes, accompanied by eloquent suggestions of 
remedies, from year to year, supported by the authority of 
science and study. If the reading of that book were rendered 
popular, the influences which make of this imperial metropolis 
an unhealthy city in the eyes of the laws of hygiene, people 
would then know in what mortiferous conditions live one-half 
of the population, and how they may be materially improved ; 
what are the existing defects in the system of drainage and 
sewerage, and the danger of those defects being enhanced, to 
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the still greater detriment of the public health; the relations 
of meteorological phenomena to the mortality of the city 
would be discovered ; and for each and every one of those in¬ 
fluences would be found a certain remedy, suggested by expe¬ 
rience both at home and abroad, or the means of attenuating 
such influences as are not immediately dependent upon the 
hand of man. The Reports of the Board of Health, once 
put into action, with the amplifications required by successive 
developments, would be sufficient to reduce, within the space 
of five years, the mortality of New York from 29 per 1,000 
to 21 per 1,000, and thus secure all the benefits, physical and 
moral, to be gained by such a triumph. 

It is the interest of all, both poor and rich, natives and 
foreigners, to aid in the realization of sanitary improvements; 
these being peremptorily urgent for the present and necessary 
for coming generations. And it must be remembered that 
the cost of their execution is enhanced by every day’s delay. 
One of those omnipotent movements of opinion which in a 
strong-minded people are commonly attended by prodigious 
results would lead to the immediate and complete solution of 
the grand problem. Nor does this subject concern alone 
Buenos Ayres, in that far-distant region of America, nor New 
York in this part of the continent: it is a subject which 
affects the interests of whole nationalities. New York, in 
1790, had 33,000 inhabitants; eighty years later, with a mil¬ 
lion of souls, it is the third city of the Christian world, and is 
marching onward to become the first at the close of the second 
centennial of the United States. Philadelphia competes with 
Berlin and Vienna ; on the banks of the Mississippi is rising 
up St. Louis, another city which would monopolize the admi¬ 
ration of all who behold it, were it not that on the margin of 
Lake Michigan Chicago rears her head in pride before the 
astonished gaze of natives and foreigners—Chicago, the new¬ 
born city, which.now contains a half million of human be¬ 
ings. What, in the course of time, will become of these 
grand centres of civilization, and of many others as yet with¬ 
out a name? The problem of their destiny is in their own 
hands, and sanitary science should be the chief light to guide 
them. 
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The tendency to centralization, with its advantages and 
inconveniences, is inherent in human nature, and not to be 
controlled. In I860 there was in the United States 18 per 
cent, of the total population in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and 
upward; and in 1875 the aggregate population of the cities 
of 8,00<» and upward amounted to 9,700,000, or 24 per cent, 
of the total population, this last being estimated at 42,000,000. 
And this in spite of the agricultural interests which should 
tend to disseminate the population over the entire length and 
breadth of the land ; spite of the rivers and lakes, canals and 
railways, the aggregate length of which would reach three 
times round the terrestrial globe ; spite of all these facilities 
for cheap and rapid transit for people and industrial products, 
whithersoever called by the necessity of the market. 

In the Argentine Republic this instinctive force of cen¬ 
tralization is still more marked than in the United States, and 
that for reasons economical and geographical readily per¬ 
ceived. The growth of the littoral towns is proportionately 
much more rapid than that of the towns in the interior, and 
particularly that of Buenos Ayres, where the agglomeration is 
altogether incommensurate with that observed elsewhere in 
the country. This is not a convenient place to inquire into 
the sociological and political consequences of this natural in¬ 
equality ; but, in treating of the life of cities and of the statis¬ 
tics of Buenos Ayres, to the latter are applicable such consid¬ 
erations as that species of agroupment may suggest. As for 
the causes of the excessive mortality of Buenos Ayres, they 
have now been briefly enumerated, as also the costly works in 
course of execution for their removal. 

For the rest, in the sanitary question of cities, whatever be 
their population, it is incumbent, not only upon them, in as 
far as their circumscribed capacity extends, to assume the re¬ 
sponsibility of the present evil and its future aggravation, but 
upon each and all of the inhabitants: all have to take part in 
the continued struggle in defense of life; the people in their 
varied manifestations, municipalities, legislatures, and congress¬ 
es. I know not whether the illustrious Cobden and Sir Robert 
Peel concerned themselves little or much with matters of pub¬ 
lic hygiene, but I do know that the liberal commercial legisla- 
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tion established by them in England lias served to improve 
the condition of the poor of that nation, rendering their exist¬ 
ence less burdensome by reason of the lower prices of articles 
of food, and contributed effectually to lessen the number of 
deaths and those diseases induced by want. 

In closing this hurried review, I feel it my duty to apolo¬ 
gize to the Medical Congress for the liberty I have taken of 
comparisons with the vital movement of New York, without 
the authority of prolonged personal observation. On one 
hand, I should say that the Argentines ever look to this part 
of the world for example and stimulus ; and on the other, that 
I have noticed such close anthropological analogies between 
what I have seen during my short stay in New York and that 
which has long been the object of my study in Buenos Ayres, 
that I could not resist the desire of establishing a few com¬ 
parisons, even at the risk of arriving at defective or inaccurate 
conclusions. 



ERRATUM FOR FIRST PARAGRAPH OF PAGE 49. 


The aggregate population of towns of 8,000 inhabitants 
each or upward, was 10,116,000 in 18*75. 
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